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The classical dance-drama of the Bhagavata Mela tradition which is 
struggling for survival in the Tanjore District is a rare art of great value. 
Its revival will not only add one more rich variety to our existing dance 
arts but also help to clear away many prevailing misconceptions about 
Bharata Natya, by proving, that it is not confined to, or exhausted by, the 
solo Sadir-Natya of women and that it has a dramatic form too with many — 
male and female characters expounding great Puranic themes and rasas 
other than Sringara as well. In short it will be found as an exemplifica- 
tion of the 2000-year old conception of Natya as dance-drama according 
to the Natyasastra. Incidentally it may also prove the art to be a source of 
rich material to help the creation or evolution of new forms of dance- 
drama and ballet. 


Bharata Natya, properly understood, is avast, comprehensive and 
generic system of classical dance in India, the principles and technique of 
which are closely applied to three chief forms among others namely; (1) the 
lyrical solo Sadir nautch, (2) the heavy Bhagavata Mela dance-drama and 
(3) the light Kuravanji ballet. Of these, only the first has become widely 
popular and is called by the generic name itself. : 


Early Origins 


The Bhagavata Mela Dance-Drama tradition seems to have been in. _ 
vogue in this country from the 11th century A.D. if not earlier. It is known - 
to have come into prominence in South India from the time of Thirtha- 
narayana Yogi, the author of Krishna Leela Tharangini who migrated from 
Andhra Desa, lived and died at Varahur in the Tanjore District about 300 
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years ago. According to him and his followers, devotion to God through 
the fine arts became perfect only when it was expressed through a combina- 
tion of music, dance and abhinaya in drama, expounding the philosophic 
truths of the Bhagavata lore. Among his followers of later generations, 
Venkatrama Sastriar was a great composer, who lived at Melatur about 
150 years ago, as a senior contemporary of Saint Thyagaraja and he wrote 
about 12 dance-dramas of high artistry. 


Of them Prahlada, Markandeya, Usha, Rukmangada and Harischandra 
have been the favourite plays enacted in some of the villages round about 
Tanjore namely Melatur Soolamangalam, Oothukad, Salidamangalam, 
Nallur and Thepperuma Nallur. Besides these, the author had composed 
other dramas also namely, Gollabhama, Sita Kalyanam, Rukmini Kalyanam, 
Dhruva; Kamsavadha, Savithri Vaibhavam and Bhasmasura Vadham. These 
plays were being enacted year after year as a part of temple festivals in these 
villages in the months of May and June. It is a pity that after a glorious 
existence till the recent past, the great Bhagavata Mela art is now found 
in an attenuated form and kept up regularly in an appreciable art form, 
only in Melatur. Though the tradition seems to survive in Saliamangalam __ 
and Thepperuma Nallur also, it is more or less a religious formality in the 
former village without much of interesting artistry, while in the latter village 
plays other than those of Venkatrama Sastri seem to be enacted without 
much reference to classical technique. It is a pity that the Soolamangalam 
Village, with all its authentic version of the dance-dramas, appreciable 
music and fairly good actors, has not been able to continue the tradition 
after the death of that master-conductor, Vaidyanatha Bhagavatar, in 1943, 
except for a stray spurt of activity in one year 1950 under the leadership 
of Prof. Radhakrishnan, the talented son of the Bhagavatar. Similar seems 
to have been the fate of the tradition at Oothukad. In the former genera- 
tion the art was in a delectable form in Melatur, Soolamangalam and 
Oothukad when Natesa Tyer, Sitarama Bhagavatar and Swaminatha 
Bhagavatar of these villages respectively, dominated and directed the shows. 


Melatur is a medium sized village situated in the interior about ten 
miles from Tanjore town. With a branch of the Kaveri river flowing 
nearby and with fertile rice fields and shining ponds all round, the surround- 
ings of the village are beautiful. It is said to have been given as a gift by 
Achyuthappa Naick, a former King of Tanjore, to 510 Brahmin families, 
each with a house, a well and a few acres of cultivable lands, presumably 
for the purpose of encouraging the fine arts. The village contains the 
Varadarajaswami temple.’ As a part of its annual. Narasimhajayanthi 
. Celebrations in May and June, the dance-drama festival also is conducted. 
A flat thatched pandal, about 100 feet in length and a small stage at its 
eastern end are put up on the street in front of the temple and the dramas 
are enacted in the presence of the deity installed in the front hall of. the 
temple. The vast crowds of devotees and art lovers who assemble, squat 
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on the street floor inside the pandal and witness the shows, which com. 
mence at 9-30 P.M. and close with the early hours of the morning. 


The Performance 


The show commences with the appearance of the first character called 
Konangi or Buffoon. He dances about for a few minutes in a humorous 
manner, asks the audience to watch the play in silence and quits the stage. 
Then appear a group of musicians who sing the Thodaymangalam or invoca- 
tion song. It consists of many tunes including sabhas and sollukkattus, 
of an interesting variety. There is also the custom of the appearance of 
the character of Lord Ganesa to bless the play so that it may get through 
without a hitch. Generally a young lad below 12 years of age puts on the 
mask of Ganesa and dances a few steps. to the accompaniment of 
background music. It is said, such dance is done in fulfilment of a vow by 
the parents of the lad. Then the play proper begins. — 


The chief characters are first introduced with dance called Pathra 
Pravesam. They first apper behind a cloth spread like a screen and then 
remove the cloth and dance. After that, scene by scene is enacted, in a 
leisurely manner. These dance-dramas are expounded with music of 
classical Karnatak tradition, dance and abhinaya in Bharata Natya techni- 
que, poetic speeches and dialogues and appropriate dramatic action. The 
sentiments of the songs and speeches are of varied interest with devotion 
and philosophic truths permeating all through. Dharus (resembling the 
longer Kritis, couplets, duets and verses are the various forms of musical 
composition employed. These along with poetic soliloquies and dialogues 
blend with dance and abhinaya at every stage. The interpretation of song 
and speech with significant hand-gestures and facial expression coincide 
with rhythmic cadences of the feet, while intermittent svara passages and 
corresponding nritta or pure dance sequences, punctuate some of the songs 
in a scintillating manner.. Background music is.supplied by a chours of . 
musicians who sing and do the Nattuvangam also (giving the combinations 
of rhythmic syllables). The sollukkattus are sung in tune with sruthi unlike 
the unmusical practice in Sadir Natya. ; Sr eet ae 


___ Such remarkable synchronisation of music, speech, dance and abhinaya 
produces a high aesthetic appeal. The written and spoken words of the 
song and speech are lifted from the audible to the visible plane. In short 
the Sravya Kavya becomes the Drisya Kavya as per the ideal of the ancient — 
Bharata Sastra. No wonder, the 2000 year old Bharata’s Natya tradition 


can be said to still live in these dance-dramas of Tamil-Nad. chee 
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In the words of the scholar, the late K. V. Ramachandran “Though 
verse secks a composite expression in unison with the fully developed arts 
of music and dance in the drama, it is dance which triumphs and dominates, 
dance in its infinite variety as a decorative unit that twines in and out of 
every speech and song, as the basis and supreme resource of abhinaya; 
dance that conditions everything from the simplest courtsey to the most 
elaborate ritual and helps to recapture the epic atmosphere of the stories.” 
The high tension of that atmosphere is occasionally relieved by comic 
interludes. ; 


Comparison with Kathakali 


The Bhagavata Mela dance-drama of Tamil Nad resembles Kathakali 
of Malabar in being an all-night show without the stage settings of modern 
drama and in having such features as Pathra Pravesam or introduction of 
the chief characters of the play with song and dance. But the two differ 
in other aspects. The abhinaya of Kathakali, though rich and vivaciously 

. exuberant too, differs in many aspects from that of traditional Natyasastra, 
‘which is closely followed in the Bhagavata Mela shows. The actor-dancers 

in the former'do not speak or sing but expound their abhinaya only mutely 

_ to the accompaniment of background music. In the Bhagavata Mela the 
4. dancers speak and sometimes sing also. While the maddalam (drum) is the 
' dominant feature in the music of Kathakali dances, there is a blend of vocal 
and instrumental music, with many accompaniments like the flute, the violin 
and the mridangam in the Bhagavata Mela dances. In its costume and 
style of dance and abhinaya, the Kathakali smacks somewhat of the ceriness 

- of the earlier folk art, from which it was developed. The Tamil Nad 
-» Dance-Drama is more refined with soushtava (grace and elegance). The 
- predominance of masculine vigour with fierce passions and thrilling realism 
characterise the Kathakali as an art of dynamic energy. In contrast to it, 
the Bhagavata° Mela dance-drama is subdued and more graceful with the 
characteristically suggestive gesture language in abhinaya and. highly artistic 

--. designs in dance, eschewing realism as per the conception of Bharata’s 
_ Sastra, Violent acts of war and killing are not acted but only narrated 


in the Bhagavata Mela unlike Kathakali. 


_.. Sound Musical Base eee) : Hy 
Considering: the music of these dance-dramas alone, Venkatrama 
_ Sastry’s compositions deserve special attention. He was a senior con- 


temporary of Saint Tyagaraja- belonging to the golden age of Karnatak 
_. Music. Some of the songs in the dance-dramas of the former are of as 


~~ HMlustrations: P.50 Top: A scene from a Bhagavata Mela play showing the king seatedand 

_- being entertained bya pee Bottom: . After the close of the play Prahlada Dh elatit = 
at dawn, the character impersonating Narasimha is taken in procession with bhajanas throug 
aoe the streets of the village. -(Photographs by Mohan Khokar) es Sitewaa 
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high an order as those of the latter. For example, Hiranya Kasipu’s 
entrance dharu, Vedale Nama Hiranya in Devagandhari raga closely resem- 
bles Tyagaraja’s Evaru Manaku Samanamu Kriti in the same raga. Prah- 
lada’s entrance song Prahladhudu in Bhairavi raga sounds almost like 
Tyagaraja’s Upacharamu Kriti in the same raga. But the two great com- 
posers never copied from each other. Both were remarkable geniuses and 
master composers. Hence in estimating the development of Karnatak 
music in its golden age of the 18th and 19th centuries, one has to take into 
account not only the contributions of the famous Trinity, Tyagaraja, 
Dikshitar and Syama Sastri but also that of other composers like Venkata- 
rama Sastry of Melattur. 


As Telugu had been the court language in Tamil Nad from the time 
of Vijayanagar kings down to the time of the Maharatta princes of Tanjore, 
the Bhagavata Mela Dance-Dramas also had been composed in that lan- 
guage. Character roles in these dramas had. been the properties of parti- 
cular families, inherited from generation to generation. As such the art 
had been a part of the lives of the people in these villages. All the charac- 
ters including feminine ones are personated only by young men. Age~- 
long social conventions do not allow women to mix with men on the stage. 
One cannot pretend to admire classical art and at the same time decry — 
such conventions long associated with it in India. 


Though the extant dance-dramas of Tamil Nad are those composed . 
150 years ago by Venkatarama Sastry, the Bhagavata Mela tradition had 
been in existence long before his time. All fine arts in India had been 
conceived of, from ancient times, as a means of expounding bhakti or - 
devotion to God for spiritual realisation. Even from the 9th century, 
temples in India had their own theatres and devout artistes exhibited their 
arts in music, dance and abhinaya as offering to God as part of their wor- 
Ship. Troupes of Brahmins are said to have offered operatic performances 
in those temples. Patronage under the Chola and Vijayanagar kings and 
other later rulers too contributed to the growth and development of dance- 
dramas. The origin and growth of the present beautiful village of Melattur, 
the birth place of Venkatarama Sastry and Natesa Iyer, can be cited as 
evidence for it. As has been mentioned before it is said to have risen from 
the settlement of 500 Brahmin families with gifts of 500 shares, each consist- 
ing of lands, a house and a well therein during the time of King Achyuthappa 
Naik of Tanjore for the purpose of keeping up and developing the arts 
including the dance-drama. oe tes 


Related Compositions 


. About three hundred years"ago,-Thirtha. Narayana Swami the author 
of Krishna Leela Tharangini, who lived in Varahur, was a devout artiste and 
he composed a number of dance-dramas in Telugu like Parijathaharanam 
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and Rukmangadaha and also some padavarnas. Long after him, Venkata- 
rama Sastry’s father Gopala Krishna Sastry also had composed some 
dance-dramas like Dhruva, Gouri, Sitakalyanam and Rukminikalyanam. 
Manuscripts of these plays are said to be found still in some of the villages. 


Jayadeva utilised song and abhinaya for his devotion; Purandaradas 
used song and pure dance for his bhakti. Later day saints like Tyagaraja 
were content with music itself as a means of devotion. Others like Thirtha 
Narayana did not consider each of these by itself as enough, but were con- 
vinced that, along with music, expression of sentiments and emotion 
through dance and abhinaya also was necessary for perfect devotion. 
Reference to this concept is to be found in his Lila Tharangini songs. He 
followed closely, the tenets and modes of bhakti as exemplified in the 
Bhagavata-lore and he composed his songs and dance-dramas accordingly. 
He found perfect devotion in the exposition of Puranic stories with music, 
dance and abhinaya in Bharata Natya. technique. Those who sang the 
praise of God and expounded bhakti through such media and kalakshepams 
came to be called Bhagavatars, and the dance-dramas enacted by them, 
as ‘Bhagavata Mela-Natakas’. 


Venkatarama Sastry and his father followed the tenets of Thirtha 
Narayana and composed their own dance-dramas in that line, improving 
the tradition to suit their own times. As the object of playing these dramas 
was devotion to God, the practice of presenting them before temples only 
came into vogue. Conceptions like ‘Art for Art’s sake’, or Art for earning 
one’s livelihood; or Art aa pleasant pastime, had no place in that tradition 
and it is so even today. Nonetheless, what art was exhibited before God, 
had to be of high aesthetic value as well, without which no God would be 
pleased. - Hence high technique and perfect mastery thereof, was made a 
sine qua non in the exposition of these arts. Though now-a-days, religious 

faith and devotional aspect may not have as much importance to connols- 
seurs of art as before, one cannot but be struck by the high aesthetic value 
and appeal of these dance-dramas. Hence their usefulness and importance 
even today. 


Present-day Conditions 


It is true that the present day standard of these dance-dramas in the 
Tanjore villages is not what it was during the hey-day of former generations 
of master-artistes. While the dancers of former times lived in their own 
villages and cultivated the art with patience and care, economic circum- 
stances have forced their descendants to eke out their livelihood in outside 
towns and cities, leaving little time or opportunity to keep up their practice 
of the art in good: condition. Most of them return to their villages only 
on the eve of the annual festivals and with what little practice they might 
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have had and without much of necessary over-all rehearsals, they play their 
parts as best as they can in a devotional mood. Hence the present-day 
shows suffer from many avoidable defects. 


All the same, from what I saw at Soolamangalam in 1950, and at 
Melatur in the succeeding years, I could not but be struck by the high 
conception of the art, and its underlying technique in music, dance. and 
abhinaya. In spite of present-day general deterioration in the standard of 
the shows, high class music still remains intact.. Most of the members of 
the orchestra supplying background music happen to be well-trained musi- 
cians and they sing well, and do the nattuvangam also in an enjoyable 
manner. After seeing their shows, one is convinced that, if re-conditioned 
and developed to suit modern times, the classical dance-dramas of Tamilnad 
can be made attractive and popular, as it was done in the case of Sadir- 
nauth and Kathakali which were also in a deteriorated state three decades 
ago. 


Though the art had been developed in villages in days of yore, it had 
been conceived only as a classical dance-drama with high technique and 
great refinement, and not as a mere village folk dance. But, owing to 
intermittent disuse and neglect, and also to the exigencies of declining village 
conditions, its artistry and showmanship had suffered by the introduction 
of some crude and incongruous conventions, so much so, in spite of its 
high classical technique, the mode. of its presentation had been giving room 
to superficial observers, to mistake it as a mere folk dance. 


By the reforms brought in through my efforts, the dance-dramas. 
are now being enacted on a high, though small, stage, at a dignified. dis- 
tance from the spectators, instead of being done on the street floor in the — 
midst of the audience as before. Be it remembered that theatres of diff- 
erent sizes are prescribed for such art in the Natyasastra, and classical 
dances are to be enacted only on a stage. 


The whole stage is now provided with a simple blue decor. The 
ubiquitous table harmonium with its vociferous noise has been dispensed. 
with, and a violin and flute have been included in the orchestra besides 
the traditional mridangam. As in the solo Sadir-nautch, the old habit of. 
the conductor, the singer and the Nattuvanar, with their orchestra, follow- 
ing the dancers up and down the stage, has given place now to the arrange- 
ment of seating them in two rows or one wing of the stages sO as to eliminate : 
the crowded appearance of the stage. 


The cast of characters, costumes ani: lighting. too, have been im- 
proved. Above all, except in Prahlada, the shows have been limited to the 
-endurable proportions of 3 to 4 hours, instead of being run all eevee 
the night till day-break as before. . Paes 
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The Bhagavata Mela art differs from the ordinary drama, chiefly 
from the fact that the former has not only dramatic interest, but also the 
combined interest of classical music, dance and abhinaya among other 
things, and hence it is a synchronisation of many classical arts. Another 
distinguishing feature is the all-pervasive. and dominant rhythmic sense 
in the dance-drama. The characters, big and small, move and walk in 
rhythm, love and hate in rhythm, laugh and weep in rhythm, and swoon 
and die in rhythm. In short, from the simplest courtesy to the most com- 

_ plicated situation, every bit of speech, song and action is conditioned by 
rhythm. 


Even today, when the standard of the art is said to fall 
short of what it was in its hey-day, one could not but be struck by three 
notable features, namely, classically pure and appealing Karnatak music, 
scintillating nattuvangam with musical sollukkattus, and shastraic abhinaya’ 
of an elaborate type. There is a plethora of foot-work too, in varied talas 
and tempos. But it is only in the matter of combining it with WNritta- 
Hastas (beauty of hands) and alluring poses to form characteristic davijathi 
sequences of Bharata Natya, that the present day Bhagavata Mela art is 
found deficient. 

Much of the agreeable effect produced by the Melatur dance-dramas 
can be said to be due to the richness of their music. The dance-drama 
songs of Venkatrama Sastriar being highly classical and of varied forms, 
like verses and churnikas, sabdhas and dharus, padas, and pada varnas, with 
swara passages and sollukattu — jathis in many of them, their exposition by 
the well trained vidwans, is so superb and charming in its emotional appeal, 

. as to provide a rich feast of varied appeal to keep the audience spell-bound. 

When in this enchanting background, the various characters play their 

roles, as best as they can, the effect is marvellous. The speeches of poetic 

diction melt into song, the song scintillates into dance and is visually. 
emotionalised in abhinaya, all finishing off with flashing thirmanams in 

- sruthi,. Well-knit swara passages and: jathi sequences are inter-twined in 

the songs leading in alternate nritta and nritya and gripping the audience ~ 
in varied effects. If the Melatur abhinaya is uncommonly expansive, it is 
because of its good fortune i in having Balu Shaper to train the dancer- 
actors in it. ait : 


SVenksiana Sastriar’s. dance dramas have much: scope for music, 
‘dance and abhinaya and revel in depicting the eternal varieties of human 
‘life, character and emotions with a moral purpose, through a combination 
of these arts, thereby leading to rasa-realisation, according to the concep- 
_ tion of Natya in the ancient treatises. The Melatur art fairly approaches ~ 

that ideal (though it may not~be perfect as yet) and hence produces a pro- 
found and classical atmosphere elevating: the spectators to a og world of 
_ Tare emotional and_ aesthetic experience. fe Dee 
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When all is said, this great art of the Tanjore Bhagavata Mela Dance- 
Drama is a fairly faithful reflection of the ancient Natya of Bharata’s con- 
ception. It is neither of the folk type nor the modern glamorised type of 
ordinary drama. Nor can it be said to have been evolved from folk Plays 
like Therukkoothu or Veedhinataka, as has been the case with Kathakali 
which was evolved out of earlier folk dances. The Bhagavata Mela is simply 
a revival, in regional languages, of the common ancient Natya tradition. 
Aspiring modern dancers with faith in, and liking for, higher aspects of the 
art, can find in it a treasure-house of high class music, abhinaya, and 
nattuvangam to pick and choose from, to improve their own art, and to 
help them in the creation of newer forms of dance, dance-dramas, 
and ballets. 


a 
The late E. Krishna Iyer, trained in all the three arts, music, drama and Bharat precited 
He played a significant role in the revival of Bharat Natyam through his Liebe en pane 
trations and scholarly writings. _ Similarly, the Bhagavata Mela dance-drama to: ned ran! 
its position among the arts of the Tamil region mostly to his efforts. He wrote extens! The 
on dance and music and received several honours and titles from appreciative SOE 
State recognized his services to art by awarding him the Padma Shree. He was € 
Fellow of the Akademi in 1966. He died in January, 1968. : 


